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HOW  TOBACCO  IS  CONSUMED 


Cured  leaf  tobacco,  product  of  the  plant  Nicotiana  Tabacum,  is  consumed  world- 
wide in  many  ways.  But,  in  essence,  man  absorbs  the  important  ingredient,  nicotine, 
by  only  two  basic  methods:  Contact  of  the  product  itself,  or  contact  of  the  smoke  of  the 
burning  product  with  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth,  nasal  passages,  throat  and 
lungs . 

Any  story  of  world  consumer  marketing  must  be  one  of  productsiPractically  all 
tobacco  moves  as  consumer-sized,  branded  products.  The  story  of  product  marketing 
today  is  primarily  the  moving  of  cigarettes,  a  form  rapidly  taking  over  the  industry  and 
already  composing  70  percent  of  the  total.    Just  20  years  ago,  only  one -third  of  con- 
sumption was  in  cigarettes.    But  this   short  paper  tube  resolves  many  problems:It 
holds  a  suitable  amount  of  tobacco  for  one  smoke,  it  is  consumed  itself  (any  remaining 
is  disposable),    it  is  self-contained  (there  is  no  need  for  carrying  additional  instru- 
ments), and  it  is  clean,  not  messy.    It  offers  several  sizes,  strengths,  and  flavors. 

Pipe  smoking  is  second  most  popular .  It  is  the  oldest  form  of  smoking  still  being 
used.  It  offers  tremendous  improvement  over  the  original  -  -  tobacco  sprinkled  on 
campfires  --  for  the  fire  is  carried  around  with  the  smoker.  It  is  the  only  product 
offering  the  consumer  control  of  the  blend  of  leaf  and  denseness  of  packing  (which 
affects  burning  rate).  Fine  cut,  rough  cut,  and  cut  plug  forms  of  leaf  are  used.  Leaf 
may  vary  from  mild  to  very  strong  and  from  fairly  dry  to  heavily  sauced.  Heavy 
leaf  predominates  for  pipe  smoking.  The  small  fire-box  can  be  made  of  briar,  clay, 
corn  cob,  calabash,  meerschaum  or  even  porcelain.  The  attached  stem  for  drawing 
off  the  smoke  can  vary  in  length. 

The  rolled  tobacco  leaf,  called  cigar,  appeals  to  the  connoisseur,  probably  more 
than  any  other  form  of  tobacco.    Since  the  leaf  has  been  fermented,  much  of  the  am- 
monia and  other  undesirable  volatile  byproducts  have  been  removed.    Many  subtle 
flavors  are  possible  through  the  hundreds  of  blends,  shapes,  and  sizes  available  in 
the  cigar  line.    The  cigar  smoker  is  the  most  particular  of  all  smokers  and  resents 
any  change  in  blend,   size,   shape,  or  color.    Making  of  quality  cigars  is,  therefore, 
far  more  elaborate  than  that  for  any  other  product.    The  handling  of  the  leaf  is  ex- 
pensive and  for  some  operations  only  certain  leaf  will  do. 

Chewing  tobacco  is  offered  as  sauced  cigar  leaf  scrap,  as  Burley  natural  leaf 
twists,  and  as  heavily  sauced  plugs.  A  dwindling  trade,  because  chewing  is  going  out 
of  style.  But  it  supplies  nicotine  and  a  chewing  satisfaction  without  the  unpleasant 
combustion  byproducts  that  go  with  smoking.  Also,  it  is  not  a  fire  hazard.  Chewing 
tobaccos  are  usually  heavy  grades  of  leaf. 

Snuff,  originally  a  dry  fine  dust  of  tobacco  for  sniffing,  has  mostly  changed  to  a 
mixture  for  dipping  and  tucking  under  the  lower  lip.  It  has  become  a  variation  of 
chewing  tobacco.    Mostly  dark -fired  leaf  is  used  in  this  product. 

The  method  of  consumption  of  various  leaf  tobaccos  depends  to  a  great  extent 
on  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions  under  which  the  plant  was  grown,  the  method  of 
curing  the  leaf,  and  the  inherent  characteristics  resulting  from  the  genetics  or  breed- 
ing of  the  plant. 

Most  of  the  world  crop  of  tobacco  that  is  produced  each  year  is  consumed  as 
cured  leaves  or  as  products.    The  yield  of  cured  leaves  from  commercial  production 
is  about  8  billion  pounds  annually. 
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WORLD  CONSUMER  DEMAND 


What  is  it  that  the  tobacco  consumer  demands? 

What  direction  is  the  vast  tobacco  industry  of  the  world  to  take  in  order  to  get 
more  tobacco  used? 

These  are  the  most  important  tobacco  questions  of  the  day  .  Research  has  solved 
most  leaf  production  problems.  Manufacturing  is  very  efficient.  The  entire  industry, 
from  leaf  growing  to  product  distribution,  has  become  aware  that  the  primary  task  now 
is  to  increase  consumption.    The  stress,  then,  is  on  marketing. 

Consumer  demand  for  cigarettes  as  to  blend  and  brand  varies  considerably 
around  the  world  but,  for  many  years,  it  was  reasonably  predictable .  Drastic  changes 
in  cigarette  brand  loyalties  of  the  past  few  years  have  shaken  even  the  most  traditional- 
minded  manufacturers.  Those  changes  taking  place  in  the  United  States ,  the  world's 
most  important  leaf  supplier , have  affected  the  supply  and  blend  of  leaf  of  much  of  the 
world.  Old  brands ,  time  -tested  for  consumer  satisfaction,  have  been  left  on  the  shelves . 
Subtle  advertising  has  increased  sales  both  of  cigarettes  of  low  nicotine  and  of  cigar- 
ettes using  stronger-than-normal  leaf  conflicting  trends.    No  one  knows  exactly 

what  the  consumer  wants. 

Why  does  the  consumer  smoke  at  all? 

Overall  observation  of  consumers  around  the  world  and  detailed  studies  among 
consumers  in  several  countries  disclose  a  multitude  of  reasons.  One  consumer  may 
have  many  of  them.  A  surprising  number  of  reasons  are  psychological,  associated 
with  the  stress,  tensions,  and  social  demands  of  the  modern  world.  Most  smokers 
admit  that  there  is  more  involved  in  smoking  than  what  is  obtained  from  tobacco  itself, 
but  that  tobacco  does  offer,  in  its  nicotine,  a  real  physiological  feeling  of  tranquility 
and  a  variety  of  tastes. 

Makers  of  cigarettes  and  other  tobacco  products  must  then  provide  (or  seem  to 
provide)  the  consumer  with  what  he  thinks  he  wants  and  at  the  same  time  cater  to  these 
hidden  and  intangible  motivations. 

What  does  the  world  consumer  want  in  his  tobacco? 

The  cigarette  smoker  wants  his  accustomed  level  of  strength,  or  nicotine.  He 
wants  to  know  what  to  expect  from  his  smoke.  He  wants  a  pleasant  flavor  and  aroma, 
not  a  flavorless  or  an  unpleasant  one.  He  doesn't  want  the  tobacco  too  dry,  for  then 
it  gives  a  harsh  smoke,  which  bothers  his  throat.  He  doesn't  want  the  tobacco  to  fall 
out,  particularly  not  into  his  mouth.  To  consumers  in  some  countries,  the  color  of 
the  tobacco  is  important. 

The  cigar  smoker  insists  on  the  taste,  shape,  size,  and  color  that  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  have.    He  does  not  want  change  and  seldom  shops  around. 

The  chewer  seems  to  be  more  interested  in  having  the  nicotine  of  tobacco  than 
the  extras. 

A  more  thorough  understanding  of  these  consumer  desires  and  the  factors  affect- 
ing them  is  being  sought  by  the  industry . Such  knowledge  is  necessary  in  making  plans 
and  policies  not  only  of  industry  but  of  government  as  well. 
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Leaf  blends 


Leaf  tobacco  available  and  suitable  for  cigarette  purposes  includes  flue-cured, 
oriental  and  semi-oriental  types,  Burley,  other  light  air-cured  and  various  dark  air- 
cured  types.    The  consumer  in  much  of  the  world  is  restricted  in  his  choice  of  leaf 
blends  by  cost  or  availability.   Where  he  has  choice,  trend  in  demand  has  been  to- 
ward lighter,  milder  cigarettes. 

The  manufacturer  purchases  those  leaf  tobaccos  which  offer  the  most  suitable 
burning  rate,  the  most  desirable  nicotine  level,   and  satisfactory  flavor  and  aroma 
for  his  particular  customers.    He  must  take  in  consideration  cost  of  leaf  and,  if  im- 
ported, availability  of  foreign  exchange.    He  is  often  restricted  by  his  government's 
policy  of  protecting  the  domestic  leaf  growers,  by  governmental  pressure  to  trade 
with  specific  leaf  producers,  and  by  other  governmental  control  of  leaf  movement. 
He  is  further  restricted  by  government  ceiling  prices  and  high  taxes  on  products. 

The  predominant  cigarette  blends  in  the  world  today  are  American,  English, 
oriental  and  dark.  Distribution  of  world  demand  indicates  that  climatic  conditions 
and  race  origin  as  well  as  leaf  availability  have  effect  on  types  of  blends.  Fluctua- 
tions in  domestic  supplies,  price  of  imported  leaf,  tax  policies  and  trade  agreements 
change  blends. 

The  American  blend  is  the  largest  selling  cigarette  in  the  world.   As  produced 
in  the  United  States,    it  is  composed  of:  Flue-cured,    50-60  percent;  Burley,  30-40; 
Maryland,    2-3,  and  Turkish,    5-10.    Added  sugar  and  flavorings   standardize  taste. 
The  storage  and  blending  of  2  to  3  years'  crops  have  helped  to  standardize.    In  most 
Western  European  countries  the  ratio  of  flue-cured  to  Burley  is  usually  higher. 
Usings  of  U.  S.    leaf  are  dependent  upon  the  quality  of  domestic  leaf  and  consumer 
taste  preferences.    Other  important  leaf  sources  include  Rhodesia,  India,  and  Canada 
for  flue-cured,    and  Turkey  and  Greece  for  orientals.    The  most  important  world 
consumers     are  the  United  States,    Japan,    Philippine  Republic,    Belgium,  Mexico, 
Brazil,  and  Denmark.    The  demand  is  increasing  in  the  Netherlands,  Finland,  Egypt, 
Italy,  and  Australia. 

The  English  blend  is  second  of  importance.  It  normally  contains  only  flue- 
cured  leaf  with  little  added  humectants,  packaged  fairly  dry.  Leaf  color  is  impor- 
tant. The  blend  demands  quality  leaf.  These  cigarettes  are  most  popular  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  Australia,  Canada,  Netherlands,  India,  Taiwan,  Korea,  Ireland, 
Thailand,  Pakistan,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

Dark  blends  are  usually  made  of  domestic  tobaccos.  This  blending  varie  s  greatly 
from  country  to  country  as  available  leaf  varies.  It  can  be  a  straight  or  blended  ciga- 
rette usually  of  dark  air-cured  leaf.  Humectants,  flavors  or  spices  are  sometimes 
added.  These  cigarettes  lead  sales  in  Spain,  Cuba,  France,  Chile,  and  Colombia 
where  the  leaf  is  produced  and  are  also  sold  in  West  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Austria,  Indonesia,  Brazil,  and  Argentina. 

The  Turkish  blend  is  the  oldest  blend.  Oriental  leaf  is  seldom  used  unblended 
because  each  variety  is  noted  for  a  certain  quality.  Sales  are  high  in  the  producer 
countries  of  Greece,  Turkey,  Yugoslavia,  Iraq,  Iran,  and  Syria  but  minor  in  other 
countries.  They  are  increasing  in  West  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  Switzerland 
but  declining  in  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Egypt,  and  Austria.  Modified 
oriental  blends  (using  Turkish  leaf  as  a  filler)  gain  in  West  Germany,  Austria, 
Finland,  and  Italy. 

Maryland  blend  is  important  in  Switzerland  and  is  gaining  in  France.  This 
blend  in  Switzerland  now  comprises  about  55  percent  of  total  cigarette  sales.  It 
contains  85-90  percent  U.  S.  Maryland  and  no  artificial  flavorings . 
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WHO  IS  THE  TOBACCO  CONSUMER? 


The  tobacco  consumer  is  found  throughout  the  world  even  to  the  most  remote 
regions  and  islands.  He  uses,  worldwide,  nearly  three  pounds  of  leaf  per  capita. 
Smokers  are  numerous  in  both  sexes,  among  nearly  all  races,  in  $11  countries, 
nearly  all  climates,  in  all  age  groups  above  the  mid-teens,  in  most  employments, 
and  in  all  income  groups.  Despite  this  universality  of  smoking,  there  is  variation 
from  country  to  country,  between  the  sexes,  and  according  to  certain  other  break- 
downs. Of  all  the  tobacco  consumed  70  percent  is  in  the  form  of  cigarettes.  One- 
fourth  of  the  cigarettes  are  smoked  in  the  United  States.  The  countries  with  the 
highest  consumption  of  tobacco  are  the  United  States  with  8.6  pounds  per  capita; 
Canada  -  7.2  pounds;  United  Kingdom  -  4.9  pounds;  Netherlands  -  6.0  pounds; 
Belgium  -  5.8  pounds  Denmark  -5.2  pounds;  Ireland  -  5.1  pounds;  Australia  -  5.5 
pounds;  New  Zealand  -  4.6  pounds;  Switzerland  -  5.  3  pounds;  West  Germany  -  3.9 
pounds;  and  Norway  -  3.0  pounds. 

Among  the  teeming  populations  of  China,  India,  and  other  parts  of  Asia,  there 
are  many  millions  of  smokers,  but  consumption  per  head  is  low  (an  eighth  to  a  third 
of  U.  S.).    Japan  has  a  much  higher  proportion     of  smokers  than  mainland  Asia. 
African  consumption  per  person  is  below  one-tenth  the  United  States  level.    In  Africa 
and  on  some  islands  the  consumer  is  often  a  chewer  of  tobacco  processed  in  special 
forms  and  treated  with  oils. 

Cuba,    a  producer     of  cigar  tobacco,    has  a  high  proportion  of  smokers.  Other 
Latin  American  countries  have  larger  percentages  of  smokers  than  in  Asia,  but  fewer 
than  Europe  and  North  American  countries. 

In  many  countries,  consumers  comprise  a  substantial  majority  of  the  men.  In 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Britain,  much  of  Western  Europe,  and  increasingly 
other  parts  of  the  world,  a  considerable  percentage  of  women  are  cigarette  smokers, 
though  not  nearly  as  large  as  among  men.  For  example,  in  the  United  States  7  out 
of  10  men  smoke  and  probably  over  3  out  of  10  women.  In  Britain,  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  men  and  about  4  out  of  10  women  smoke;  a  higher  proportion  of  British 
women  over  35  are  smokers  than  elsewhere.  In  Canada  and  Denmark,  about  4  out 
of  10  women  smoke.  In  Denmark,  a  significant  percentage  of  the  older  women  favor 
cigars  or  cigarillos.  In  Sweden  about  a  third  of  the  women  smoke.  In  Italy,  1  woman 
and  7  men  out  of  AC  smoke.    Of  the  men,   55  percent  smoke  cigarettes. 

In  the  United  States  and  Britain,  every  age  group  of  males  over  15  years  has  a 
large  proportion  of  smokers;  in  the  former  country,  the  percentage  reaches  a  peak 
of  around  70  percent  for  males  35  to  54,  then  for  older  ages  declines  to  about  50  to 
60  percent.  In  Britain,  the  proportion  of  men  over  35  who  smoke  is  over  75  percent, 
even  for  those  over  60  years  old.  Pipe  and  cigar  smoking  are  often  favored  by  men 
in  the  middle  and  older  age  brackets. 

The  smoker  in  urban  areas  is  more  likely  to  be  a  cigarette  smoker  than  in 
rural  areas.  In  the  United  States  and  most  of  Europe,  pipe  smoking  is  still  popular 
in  rural  areas  though  cigarettes  are  gaining. 

The  consumer  is  found  among  all  kinds  of  workers.  United  States  data  show 
remarkably  little  variation  in  the  percentages  of  smokers  in  most  occupations.  On 
jobs  with  a  fire  hazard,  he  chews  or  snuffs. 

In  the  United  States  and  Britain,  heavy  proportions  of  smokers  are  found  even 
m  low  income  groups;  percentages  increase  only  moderately  in  the  middle  income 
brackets  and  then  level  off.  A  similar  pattern  probably  exists  in  most  other  coun- 
tries with  high  consumption,  but  in  much  of  the  world,  low  levels  of  income  deter  or 
greatly  restrict  tobacco  use. 
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MARKETING 


Tobacco  product  marketing  varies  as  to  the  economic  level  of  the  country,  as 
to  political  systems,    and  for  political  purposes.     Ecuador,    Haiti,    Peru,  Sweden, 
France,    Spain,  Italy,  Austria,  Portugal,  Korea,  Japan,  Taiwan,  Thailand,  Turkey, 
Iraq,  Iran,  Syria,  Ethiopia,  French  North  Africa,  and  Madagascar  have  most  phases 
of  the  tobacco  industry  under  state  control.    In  other  countries,    private  firms  oper- 
ate, and  government  may  control  only  excise  tax,  leaf  price  and  leaf  production. 

Tobacco  monopolies  want  a  high  level  of  revenue  but  must  consider  domestic 
leaf  production,  leaf  production  in  overseas  territories,  and  traditional  trade  pat- 
terns. Marketing  practices  of  a  private  firm  are  designed  to  maximize  the  profit  of 
the  company.  Marketing  and  pricing  of  tobacco  products  are  greatly  affected  by 
governmental  actions.  For  example,  the  governments  of  France  and  Italy  emphasize 
the  use  of  maximum  amounts  of  domestic  leaf  and  of  imported  leaf  from  nondollar 
sources.  Where  domestic  output  is  stressed,  consumers  necessarily  smoke  brands 
which  are  made  primarily  from  domestic  tobacco.  Consumer  preference  ranks 
rather  low  in  consideration.  In  the  United  States  and  other  countries  with  private 
companies,  tobacco  firms  try  to  produce  products  which  meet  consumer  acceptance 
and  result  in  large  sales  and  maximum  profit. 

These  private  firm's  are  also  competing  with  each  other.  Therefore,  the  major 
firms  in  these  countries  have  an  elaborate  distribution  system  and  large  sums  of 
money  are  expended  to  promote  sales  of  their  particular  brands  of  tobacco  products. 
Cigarettes  are  one  of  the  most  extensively  advertised  products  in  the  United  States. 
In  countries  where  the  tobacco  industry  is  controlled  by  a  government  monopoly,  very 
little  advertising  of  brands  of  cigarettes  may  be  done.  Monopolies  feel  that  they 
would  gain  little  by  getting  consumers  to  change  from  one  brand  to  another. 

Tobacco  manufacturing  firms  in  the  United  States  distribute  their  products 
through  large  wholesalers  and  retail  outlets.    These  products  are  readily  available 
to  consumers  at  drug  stores,    grocery  stores,    supermarkets,    restaurants,    and  in 
numerous  vending  machines.    In  England,    major  retail  outlets  for  tobacco  products 
are  the  numerous  tobacco  shops  which  specialize  in  tobacco  products.    Some  coun- 
tries,   such  as  Spain,   have  limited  retail  outlets  and  only  permit  sales  outlets  to  be 
operated  by  veterans,   widows  of  veterans,    etc.    A  tobacco  industry  operated  by 
private  enterprise  where  sales  outlets  are  relatively  unrestricted,  such  as  exists  in 
the  United  States,  results  in  a  higher  volume  of  sales. 

In  1956  in  the  U.  S.  the  average  price  of  a  package  of  regular  size  cigarettes 
was  Z3.8  cents.    The  farmer's  share  of  the  retail  price  was  3.63  cents,  Federal  and 
State  taxes  10.7  cents,  handling  and  processing  4.3  cents  and  distribution  5.2  cents. 
Distribution  costs  in  the  U.  S.  are  relatively  high;  however,  the  distribution  system 
and  extensive  advertising  are  important  factors  in  accounting  for  sales  of  about  400 
billion  cigarettes  annually.    Taxes  in  the  U.  S.  account  for  about  45  percent  of  the 
retail  price;  however,  government  revenue  from  tobacco  products  represents  less 
than  3  percent  of  total  government  revenue.    In  England  a  packet  of  20  pieces  of  ciga- 
rettes costs  about  53  U.  S.  cents  and  taxes  represent  about  80  percent  of  the  retail 
price.    In  Japan  a  packet  of  20  pieces  of  cigarettes  costs  about  12.2  U.  S.  cents  and 
taxes  account  for  about  60  percent  of  the  retail  price.    In  England  and  Korea,  taxes 
from  tobacco  are  13  percent  of  government  revenue. 

Although  most  economists  agree  that  tobacco  consumption  is  relatively  inelas- 
tic, increasing  taxes  and  prices  hold  consumption  below  what  it  would  otherwise  have 
been.      Per  capita  consumption  and  the  number  of  new  smokers  are  both  affected. 
This  has  already  occurred  in  the  lower  age  brackets  in  England. 
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World  tobacco  farmers  grew  8  6  billion  pounds  of  leaf  in  1956 
Little  of  this  moves  directly  to  the  consumer  for  few  are  interested  in 
tobacco  in  this  form .  Therefore ,  the  biggest  problems  of  the  industry  are 
in  convincing  the  consumer  of  the  value  of  tobacco  and  in  making  this 
tobacco  available  in  a  form  that  he  will  use. 

World  consumption  of  1,840  billion  factory-made  cigarettes  in 
1956  was  no  accident.  Only  a  really  prodigious  marketing  effort  could 
accomplish  such  sales.  Man's  constant  and  obvious  need  for  food  and 
clothing  is  stimulated  by  their  eye  appeal.  But  man  has  no  built-in 
appetite  for  tobacco  as  he  has  for  certain  foods.  Nor  does  tobacco  in 
itself  have  eye  appeal.  The  industry  must  overcome  these  disadvantages 
in  order  to  increase  sales  of  tobacco  products. 

Competitive  enterprise  further  extends  this  to  the  creation  in 
man  of  a     definite  preference  for  a     particular  brand.     Such  inter- 
company competitiveness  in  the  United  States  has  built  up  a  consump- 
tion rate  far  exceeding  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world.    It  has  also  caused 
:  some  radical  changes  in  relative  brand  sales  by  the  use  of  different 
packaging  methods  (see  cover). 

The  size  of  the  consumer  sales  unit  varies  around  the  world. 
Smaller  sizes  generally  reflect  lower  purchasing  power  and  higher 
tobacco  taxes.  The  cigarette,  itself,  is  a  packaging  of  leaf  tobacco 
in  a  form  suitable  for  the  consumer.  In  many  countries,  the  in- 
i  dividual  cigarette  is  an  important  marketing  unit.  In  Egypt,  for  ex- 
ample, most  cigarettes  are  sold  individually  so  each  fluctuation  in 
manufacturing  costs  is  reflected  in  the  size  of  the  cigarette.  Other 
[countries  sell  in  the  8,  10,  or  16  cigarette  pack  or  can  of  50.  The  20- 
cigarette  pack,  however,  continues  to  be  the  most  popular.  In  the 
United  States,  the  carton  of  10  packs  has  become  the  most  important 
sales  unit  -  -  a  result  of  the  expansion  of  the  supermarket. 

The  introduction  to  the  U.  S.  consumer  in  1913  of  a  cigarette 
of  blended  U.  S.  leaf  tobacco  switched  popular  demand  from  impor- 
ted oriental  leaf  packaged  in  a  flat  cardboard  box.  The  pouch  pack- 
age became  dominant.  In  1939,  the  marketing  of  the  king-size  (85 
mm.)  cigarette,  actually  a  new  concept  in  packaging,  made  con- 
siderable changes  in  relative  brand  sales.  Immediately  after  World 
War  II  the  filter-tip  cigarette  was  reintroduced  to  America.  This 
new  twist  in  tobacco  presentation  has  captured  40  percent  of  the  mar- 
ket and  drastically  rearranged  brand  loyalties.  In  1956,  the  entry 
of  the  flip -top  box  quickly  caught  public  fancy. 

These  recent  innovations  have  tended  to  push  the  sales  of  some 
of  the  first  few  brands  on  which  the  innovations  were  used  at  the  ex- 
1  pense  of  established  brands.  All  of  the  optional  packaging  has,  for 
the  lack  of  sales  space,  forced  off  many  markets  those  brands  which 
have  not  dramatically  held  the  public  eye.  The  success  of  these  de- 
velopments could  lead  future  cigarette  merchandising  to  an  even  greater 
j  reliance  on  novel  packaging  forms. 
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SPECIALTY  LEAF  AND  PRODUCTS 


Some  consumers  must  be  different.  That  is  the  only  reasonable 
explanation  for  the  origin  of  the  many  exotic  tobacco  products  and  the 
specialty  leaf  grown  for  such  use. 

In  some  respects  all  kinds  and  types  of  tobaccos  and  tobacco  pro- 
ducts are  specialties  as  they  have  particular  characteristics  which  en- 
hance their  value  for  certain  uses.  This  aspect  of  the  special  uses  and 
demand  for  particular  types  and  qualities  of  leaf  and  tobacco  products 
adds  a  great  deal  of  fascination  to  the  tobacco  trade  for  the  specialist 
as  well  as  for  the  layman. 

This  article  discusses  only  those  types  of  tobacco  and  tobacco 
products  which  are  produced  or  used  in  only  one  or  at  most  only  a  few 
areas  and  are  not  familiar  to  the  tobacco  consuming  public  throughout 
most  areas  of  the  world.  These  are  the  most  important  but  not  all  of 
the  specialty  types  of  leaf  and  peculiar  tobacco  products. 

Perique:  Periqueis  a  specialty  type  of  U.  S.  dark  tobacco,  with 
very  limited  production,  which  develops  distinctive  properties  through 
a  unique  method  of  curing.  It  is  produced  only  on  rich  alluvial  soil  in 
St.  James  Parish,  Louisiana.  The  plants  of  this  type  are  stalk  cut  and 
air-dried  for  about  eight  days.  Leaves  are  then  pulled  from  the  stalks 
and  the  stems  removed.  The  juicy,  partially  air-cured,  stemmed 
leaves  are  made  up  in  twists  about  a  foot  long  and  weighing  about  a 
pound.  They  are  subjected  to  pressure  for  a  considerable  period. 
This  forces  the  juice  out  of  the  twists  and  when  pressure  is  released, 
the  juice  is  reabsorbed  so  that  the  tobacco  ferments  in  its  own  juice. 
At  present,  the  twists  are  placed  in  heavily  reinforced  casks  which  are 
pressed  by  heavy  jacks.  The  end  product  is  a  rich,  black  tobacco,  very 
strong,  of  sweet  taste  and  distinctive  aroma.  Perique  is  used  in  small 
quantities  in  the  blend  of  fancy  smoking  tobacco  in  the  United  States, 
with  some  exported,  primarily  to  Canada,  Norway,  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Latakia:  Latakia  or  Abu  Riha  (father  of  aroma)  is  an  oriental- 
type  tobacco,  which  is  fire-cured.  It  is  grown  near  Latakia,  Syria,and 
in  a  small  area  of  Cyprus.  Its  distinctive  flavor  is  from  the  special 
types  of  wood  used  in  the  fire-curing  process.  Latakia  has  been  used 
to  flavor  cigarettes,  particularly  in  the  United  States,  but  demand  has 
recently  declined  sharply. 

Makhorka:  Makhorka  is  dark,  coarse,  harsh  and  high  in  nicotine 
belonging  to  the  Nicotiana  Rustica  group.  It  is  grown  primarily  in  the 
U.S.S.R.,  Hungary,  Poland  and  adjacent  areas  and  is  used  mostly  in 
pipes . 

Tombac:  Tombac  is  a  special  type  of  Rustica  produced  in  India, 
Pakistan,  Iraq,  Iran,  Syria,  and  Lebanon.  This  plant  has  small,  thick, 
oval  leaves.  The  stalks  with  the  leaves  attached  are  sun-cured  and 
beaten  into  dust.  This  is  used  mostly  in  hookah  or  narghelia  (water 
pipes)  and  snuff.  Various  ingredients,  including  marijuana,  are  added 
in  certain  areas. 

Hasan  Kayf:    Hasan  Kayf  is  Nicotiana  Rustica  with  a  small,  oval 
leaf  and  yellow  flowers.    It  is  grown  in  Turkey  and  Syria  and  is  ex- 
ported principally  to  Egypt,  where  it  is  used  in  water  pipes. 
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Jaffna:    Jaltna  is  heavy,    dark,   chewing  looaUU,  LllULlWWHW^ 

sun-cured  then  dipped  in  jaggany  (unrefined  sugar)  water  and  fire-cured, 
usually  with  cocoanut  husks.    It  is  produced  in  India  and  Ceylon  andis 
unique  in  that  it  is  grown  predominantly  in  areas  with  brackish  (salty) 
ground  water  which  imparts  a  particular  taste  to  the  tobacco. 

Hookah:    Hookah  tobacco  is  used  primarily  in  water  pipes.  The 
smoke  passes  through  water  which  cools  what  would  be  a  very  hot 
smoke.    Production  of  hookah  is  confined  to  India,    Pakistan  and  cer- 
tain areas  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East. 

In  India,  most  of  the  tobacco  used  in  the  preparation  of  hookah 
tobacco  is  dark  sun-cured  types  with  thick  leaves  that  are  not  suitable 
for  production  of  cigarettes. 

The  manufacture  of  hookah  tobacco  is  generally  of  two  types, 
Karwah  and  Mitha.  Karwah  is  strong  and  pungent;  Mi tha  is  sweet  and 
mild.  In  making  Karwah,  the  cured  plants  are  dried  and  pounded  with 
a  mortar  and  pestle.  This  powdered  mass  is  sieved  to  remove  fine 
sand  and  earth.  An  essential  ingredient  for  hookah  tobacco  is  treacle 
(made  by  boiling  molasses  to  remove  part  of  the  moisture).  Treacle  is 
poured  on  the  tobacco  powder,  which  is  then  mixed  well  and  made  into 
balls  or  cakes.  For  high  quality  Karwah  hookah  tobacco,  powdered 
spices  such  as  cloves,  cardamom,  cinnamon  and  sandal  wood  are  added. 
Treacle  improves  fermentation,  softens  the  tobacco,  and  gives  a  sweet 
taste  and  dark  color. 

For  high  quality  Mitha  hookah  tobacco,  the  process  is  more  com- 
plicated and  costly  and  takes  considerable  time  before  the  product  is 
ready  to  use.    Ripe  or  over-ripe  fruits  such  as  figs,   apples,  pine- 
apples or  plums  are  added  to  the  powdered  tobacco  and  made  into 
small  balls.    The  balls  are  then  allowed  to  dry.    The  dried  balls  are 
powdered  again  and  more  treacle  is  added  as  the  mass  is  constantly 
kneaded  withladles  or  by  hand.  The  mixture  is  then  put  into  big  earthen 
jars,  which  are  sealed  and  buried  in  the  ground.  After  an  aging  period, 
additional  spices,    cloves  and  perfumes  may  be  added.    Each  manu- 
facturer has  his  own  recipe  for  the  proportions  of  tobacco,  treacle, 
spices  and  fruits  used.    The  preparation  may  be  smoked  after  about 
three  months,  but  better  quality  hookah  is  considered  mature  only  after 
it  has  been  stored  and  aged  for  at  least  a  year. 

In  order  to  lessen  costs  and  increase  profits,  many  manufac- 
turers add  adulterants  such  as  fine  sand,  soil,  quick  lime,  carbon- 
ate of  soda,  cotton  waste,  dried  and  powdered  leaves  of  trees,  or  corn 
fibre,  to  the  powdered  tobacco. 

In  India,  Pakistan  and  areas  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East  where 
hookah  is  used,  there  is  a  trend  toward  increased  cigarette  consump- 
tion. The  changes  in  fashions,  inconvenience  of  carrying  water  pipes 
from  one  place  to  another,  trouble  and  time  required  for  preparing  the 
smoke,  lack  of  adequate  supplies  and  the  high  prices  of  good  hookah 
tobacco    are  all  contributing  to  the  decline  in  hookah  smoking. 

Pit-Cured  Chewing  and  Hookah  Tobacco:    In  India  (especially  in 
the  East  Punjab,    Bombay  and  Madras)  hookah  and  chewing  tobaccos 
are  sometimes  made  by  burying  the  plants  in  pits,  where  they  remain  for 
some  time.  The  tobacco  plants  may  be  mixed  with  other  species  of  plants 
which  give  the  desired  flavor,  and  then  covered  with  straw  and  soil. 
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After  several  days  the  plants  are  removed  from  the  pit  and  twist- 
ed into  ropes  or  made  into  bundles. 

In  certain  areas  of  Africa,  rustica  is  mixed  with  cow  or  goat  ma- 
nure and  buried  in  pots  to  cure  or  season, 

Bidis:  The  bidi  is  known  as  a  poor  man's  cigarette.  It  is  made 
from  both  Nicotiana  Tabacum  and  Nicotiana  Rustica  with  the  latter  used 
for  adding  strength  to  the  mixtures.  Most  of  the  bidi  tobacco  is  grown 
and  consumed  in  India.  In  addition  to  India,  bidis  are  used  in  Ceylon, 
Pakistan  and  the  various  areas  where  immigrants  from  India  or  their 
descendants  now  live.  Most  of  the  bidis  are  made  in  cottage  (home)  in- 
dustries in  these  countries.  Bidi  tobacco  is  pulverized  and  sold  in  pow- 
der form  to  bidi  manufacturers  or  dealers. 

Bidi  tobaccos  are  harvested  by  cutting  or  pulling  the  entire  plant. 
The  harvested  plants  are  then  exposed  to  the  sun  for  four  to  six  days 
after  which  they  are  pulverized  and  sold  in  bags. 

Other  materials  are  often  mixed  with  the  bidi  tobacco  and  rolled 
into  a  wrapper  leaf.  Wrappers  are  made  from  the  leaves  of  a  certain 
type  of  banana  plant  or  a  tree  called  "Tender",  which  is  grown  chiefly 
in  Central  India.  The  leaves  are  soaked  to  soften  them,  and  then  are 
cut  into  octangular  shapes.  The  wrapper  is  rolled  in  a  conical  shape  be- 
tween the  fingers,  and  the  top  of  the  large  end  is  closed  by  bending  the 
top  of  the  leaf  inside.  The  small  end  is  tied  with  a  piece  of  cotton  thread. 

In  1956,  estimated  output  of  bidis  in  India  was  126  billion,  with  14 
billion  in  Pakistan  and  130  million  in  Ceylon.  While  output  of  cigarettes 
in  these  areas  has  increased  sharply  in  recent  years,  the  combined  pro- 
duction of  bidis  has  also  risen  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  However, 
the  production  of  bidis  is  still  below  prewar  levels. 

Kerf:  One  of  the  most  popular  types  of  tobacco  products  consumed 
in  Indonesia  is  kerf,  which  is  made  from  the  dark,  strong  cigar  types, 
air-cured  or  sun-cured. 

In  preparing  kerf,  the  midrib  is  removed  from  the  leaf  and  the 
strips  are  tied  into  bundles  which  are  rolled  into  balls.  These  are 
placed  in  bulks  for  three  or  four  days  until  the  desired  color  and  aroma 
have  developed.  The  bundles  of  strips  are  then  untied,  and  shredded  by 
large,  sharp,  hand  operated  knives.  The  shredded  product  is  then  tho- 
roughly dried  after  which  it  is  ready  to  market. 

Cigarettes  known  as  "Klobats"  are  made  from  kerf  tobacco.  They 
are  hand  rolled  by  wrapping  the  tobacco  in  corn  husks,  Nepah  palm,  or 
various  types  of  paper.  Many  of  these  cigarettes  contain  mixtures  of 
sugar,  cloves,  and  other  spices.  The  number  of  machine-made  ciga- 
rettes in  Indonesia  is  increasing  and  there  is  a  gradual  decline  in  the 
use  of  kerf  tobacco. 

Green  Cut  Sun-Cured  Smoking  Tobacco:  In  many  areas  of  south- 
east Asia,  especially  China,  Thailand,  Vietnam,  Cambodia  and  Laos, 
the  Chinese -speaking  population  uses  tobacco  that  is  prepared  by  cutting 
or  shredding  the  green  or  yellowed  leaves,  which  are  then  dried  in  the 
sun.  This  tobacco,  which  has  a  very  harsh  and  bitter  taste,  is  used  pri- 
marily in  hand-rolled  cigarettes  and  pipes. 

Rope  Twist:  Large  amounts  of  rope  twist  are  processed  in  Bra- 
zil. The  yellowed  leaf  is  twisted  and  the  natural  juice  wrung  from  the 
leaves  is  then  used  for  syrup  in  which  to  dip  the  curing  twist.  This 
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cigarette  s . 

Snuff  Mixed  with  Wood  Ashes:  Much  of  the  dark  air -cured  Corse1 
tobacco  of  Madagascar  is  consumed  in  the  form  of  a  special  kind  of  snuff 
or  chewing  tobacco  mixed  with  ashes.  In  preparing  snuff  the  tobacco  is 
toasted  and  powdered  and  then  ashes  made  from  wood  of  the  "Ambiato" 
or  "Cevalie"  tree  are  added.  Wood  ashes  make  up  30-50  percent  of  the 
snuff  mixture.  These  react  with  the  tobacco,  releasing  a  very  high  pro- 
portion of  the  nicotine  when  the  mixture  is  moistened  by  holdingit  under 
the  tongue . 

Black  Fat:  Black  Fat  is  made  in  the  United  States  from  dark  air- 
cured  leaf  (One  Sucker)  mixed  with  dark  fire-cured  leaf.  It  is  produced 
by  applying  steam  and  high  pressure.  This  makes  a  very  dark  tobacco 
with  a  considerably  changed  flavor  highly  de  sired  by  those  who  purchase 
this  specialty.  It  is  then  dressed  with  mineral  oil  partly  for  flavor  and 
partly  in  order  to  prevent  deterioration  while  in  storage  in  hot  and  hu- 
mid areas. 

Most  of  this  product  is  consumed  in  the  coastal  areas  of  West 
Africa,  especially  Nigeria,  Gold  Coast,  French  West  Africa,  Camer- 
oons,  Canary  Islands,  Spanish  Africa  and  Portuguese  West  Africa  (and 
certain  other  parts  of  the  world  in  which  immigrants  from  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  or  their  descendants  now  live). 

The  development  of  the  use  of  tobacco  progressed  from  the  ancient 
inhaling  of  the  smoke  from  burning  campfires  to  the  hollow  reed  (for 
efficiency)  to  the  "Y"  tube,  to  the  pipe,  the  cigar  and  the  cigarette.  As 
the  habit  spread  around  the  world,  it  was  only  natural  that  unusual  me- 
thods of  consumption  develop  and  survive  in  isolated  communities.  The 
Negritos  of  the  Philippines  smoke  with  the  lighted  end  of  the  cigar  in  the 
mouth.  One  African  tribe  made  an  extract  of  tobacco  by  pressing  out 
juice  from  wet  leaves  and  placed  this  in  the  nostrils.  Natives  of  Patagonia 
swallowed  tobacco  smoke  for  heightened  effect.  Some  African  tribes 
adulterate  tobacco  with .  dried  animal  excrement  to  stretch  the  supply. 
Many  add  wood  ashes  which  supposedly  have  the  practical  effect  of  re- 
leasing more  nicotine.  One  tribe  also  adds  pepper.  Javanese  are  heavy 
users  of  spices  added  to  cigarettes. 

While  practically  all  of  the  world  tobacco  is  grown  for  human  use, 
there  has  been  a  major  by-product  demand  for  tobacco  waste  and  small 
amounts  of  high  nicotine  tobacco  in  the  preparation  of  insecticides.  Be- 
fore the  development  of  DDT  and  other  synthetic  insect  poisons,  nico- 
tine sulphate  extracted  from  tobacco  was  an  important  contact  poison 
for  insect  control.    It  was  especially  valuable  because  it  is  toxic  to  in- 
sects and  yet  not  toxic  to  man.  This  use  is  declining  in  the  United  States 
because  of  the  greater  use  of  synthetics,,  and  also  the  greater  cost  of  the 
tobacco  wastes,  which  are  now  valuable  in  making  homogenized  leaf. 
However,  in  many  other  countries  the  use  of  tobacco  for  insecticides  is 
still  important. 
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International  trade  in  cigarettes  has  been  declining  since  1951.  Indus- 
trialization and  stepped-up  local  cigarette  production  has  reduced  the 
import  requirements  of  many  countries.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
Malaya,  Australia,  Belgian  Congo,  the  Philippine  Republic,  Venezuela, 
India,  Thailand,  Burma,  Cameroon  and  the  Panama  Republic. 

A  number  of  countries  have  placed  trade  barriers  against  the  importa- 
tion of  cigarettes.  Shortage  of  foreign  exchange  has  resulted  in  some 
classifying  cigarettes  as  a  "luxury"  or  as  a  "non-essential"  item.  Issu- 
ances of  import  permits  or  licenses  in  these  countries  are  governed  by 
the  availability  of  foreign  exchange.  High  tariff  rates  and  other  exorbir 
tant  surcharges  have  impeded  the  flow  of  cigarettes  into  a  number  of 
other  countries.  Some  countries  have  placed  a  ban  on  the  importation 
of  cigarettes  for  the  protection  of  the  domestic  industry. 

The  total  export  market  for  cigarettes  is  expected  to  continue  to  de- 
cline in  the  future  as  areas  such  as  Africa  and  Asia  become  more  indus- 
trialized. While  this  transition  may  increase  to  some  extent  the  demand 
for  leaf  tobacco,  leaf  requirements  will  mostly  be  met  by  expanded  domes - 
tic  production  wherever  feasible.  The  cost  of  imported  leaf  tobacco  is 
less  expensive  per  unit  than  the  cost  of  imported  cigarettes. 

Free  iVorld  exports  of  cigarettes  in  1955  totaled  107  million  pounds 
compared  with  127  million  in  1951.  Exports  during  1951-55  were  equal  to 
10  percent  of  the  Free  World  trade  in  unmanufactured  tobacco.  They 
represented  about  4.5  percent  of  total  Free  World  output  of  cigarettes. 
This  percentage  has  been  declining  and  amounted  to  less  than  3  percent  in 
1955. 

Re-exports  of  cigarettes  were  10  percent  of  total  Free  World  trade  in 
1951-55  but  percentage  and  volume  have  been  declining. 

The  principal  Free  World  cigarette  exporters  are  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  States ,  Algeria,  Switzerland,  Malaya  (largely  re-exports), 
Belgium,  France,  Ireland,  and  Hong  Kong  (largely  re-exports ).  These 
countries  in  1955  accounted  for  95  percent  of  total  shipments.  Combined 
exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  United  States  composed  more  than 
70  percent  of  the  total.  During  recent  years  such  countries  as  Switzerland, 
Japan,  West  Germany,  Italy,  Ireland,  Angola,  Cameroon,  and  Australia 
have  expanded  their  exports ,  but  the  increase  has  not  offset  declines  from 
the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Algeria. 

The  primary  Free  World  markets  for  the  international  movement  of 
cigarettes  are  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Pacific  Islands.  In  rank  of  im- 
portance, they  are  Malaya,  French  West  Africa,  Australia,  Belgian  Con- 
go, Hong  Kong,  Venezuela,  Morocco  (Tangier),  Aden,  Arabia  Penin- 
sula States ,  France,  and  Ghana.  These  11  markets  accounted  for  about 
two-thirds  of  the  total  Free  World  cigarette  imports  in  1955.  Other 
markets  taking  from  1  to  2  million  pounds  annually  include  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  Sweden,  New  Zealand,  Nansei  and  Nanpo  Islands  and  Riouw 
and  Lingga  Islands. 

The  French-franc  countries'  imports  in  1955  were  40  percent  larger 
than  the  1951  level  of  14  million  pounds.  Increased  takings  by  France, 
Morocco,  Algeria,  French  West  Africa,  and  Madagascar  more  than  off- 
set declines  in  the  Indochinese  States,   French  Equatorial  Africa  and 
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Cameroon.  Other  countries  stepping  up  their  purcKasesincTuS^fi^Neth^ 
erlands,  Cuba,   Ecuador,   Peru,  Uruguay,  Ethiopia,  Liberia,  Zanzibar 
and  New  Zealand. 

Principal  Exporting  Countries.  --  The  United  Kingdom  is  the  largest 
cigarette  exporter.  Exports  in  1955,  totaling  41.6  million  pounds,  were 
15  percent  below  the  1951  figure  of  48.8  million.  Cigarette  exports  in 
recent  years  have  been  equivalent  to  about  one -sixth  of  annual  production. 
Countries  within  the  Commonwealth  take  75  percent.  Singapore,  the  Fed- 
eration of  Malaya,  Hong  Kong,  Ghana  (Gold  Coast  prior  to  March  1957), 
New  Zealand,  and  Australia  are  the  principal  markets  within  the  Common- 
wealth while  Sudan,  West  Germany,  Belgian  Congo,  Egypt,  and  the  Arabia 
States  are  major  nonCommonwealth  markets.  Reduced  shipments  to 
Australia,  Malaya,  Egypt,  Belgian  Congo,  and  Hong  Kong  off  set  increases 
to  France,  Singapore,  New  Zealand,  Arabia  States,  Aden,  and  the  Neth- 
erlands . 

The  United  States  is  the  second  largest  cigarette  exporter  in  the  world. 
Cigarette  exports  during  1951-55  averaged  about  37  million  pounds,  equi- 
valent to  less  than  4  percent  of  annual  output. 

The  United  States  ships  cigarettes  to  more  than  100  world  markets . 
More  than  one -third  go  to  Europe.  Other  market  areas  in  order  of  im- 
portance are  Asia,  Africa,  South  America,  North  America,  and  Oceania. 
The  principal  markets  for  cigarettes  are  Venezuela,  Morocco  (Tangier), 
France,  Hong  Kong,  Sweden,  Spanish  Africa,  West  Germany,  Belgium, 
Spain,  and  Malaya.  These  10  markets  in  1955  took  more  than  one-half 
of  total  shipments. 

Following  World  War  II,  such  markets  as  the  Philippine  Republic, 
Panama  Republic,  Netherland  Antilles,  Panama  Canal  Zone,  Colombia, 
Canada,  Uruguay,  Morocco  (Tangier),  Belgium,  Italy,  Japan,  Hong  Kong, 
Indonesia,  Egypt  and  the  Belgian  Congo  imported  substantial  quantities  of 
U.  S.  cigarettes,  but  since  the  early  1950*s  they  have  reduced  their  pur- 
chases significantly.  Foreign  markets  increasing  their  takings  of  U*S. 
cigarettes  include  Iceland,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark, 
the  Netherlands,  France,  Spain,  West  Germany,  the  Arabia  Peninsula 
States,  Malaya,  Nansei  and  Nanpo  Islands,  French  West  Africa,  and 
Spanish  Africa. 

Algeria  is  the  third  largest  Free  World  exporter.  Its  cigarette 
exports  in  1955  totaled  8.1  million  pounds  compared  with  the  1954  record 
high  of  12.9  million.  Exports  during  1951-55  represented  almost  60  per- 
cent of  production.  The  French-franc  countries  in  Africa  are  the  prin- 
cipal markets  for  Algerian  cigarettes.  Shipments  to  French  West  Africa 
alone  account  for  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  exports .  Other  markets 
in  the  franc  area  include  Madagascar,  Morocco,  Cameroon,  France, 
Guadeloupe,  and  Togo.    Shipments  to  non-franc  countries  are  minor. 

Swiss  exports  are  about  one -third  of  annual  cigarette  output.  Exports 
are  increasing  with  6.  2  million  pounds  in  1955  in  contrast  to  less  than  1.0 
million  prewar  (1935-39).    Italy  and  Trieste  are  principal  markets.  In 
1955  Italy  took  92  percent  of  total  exports. 

Malayan  shipments  are  largely  re-exports.  Exports  during  1951-55 
averaged  4.2  million  pounds,  one-fifth  of  imports.  North  Borneo,  Sara- 
wak, Riouw  and  Lingga  Islands  were  destinations. 

Belgian  cigarette  exports  average  2  million  pounds  annually,  equiva- 
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Netherlands,  with  small  quantities  going  to  West  Germany,  Belgian  Con- 
go and  Australia. 

French  exports  are  increasing.  Shipments  in  1955  totaled  2.1  million 
pounds,  compared  with  less  than  0.5  million  during  19  36-40.  French 
West  Africa  is  the  major  outlet  with  more  than  one -third  of  total  ship- 
ments. Other  important  markets  include  Morocco,  French  Equatorial 
Africa,  Italy,  Algeria  and  Madagascar.  Exports  are  equivalent  to  6  per- 
cent of  total  output. 

Irish  exports  are  up  sharply.  Total  shipments  in  1955  amounted  to 
1.1  million  pounds  in  contrast  to  5,  000  pounds  prewar.  Exports  in  1955 
were  10  percent  of  cigarette  output.  The  major  market  is  the  Federa- 
tion of  Malaya  (excludes  Singapore)  with  smaller  quantities  going  to 
Burma  and  Australia. 

Hong  Kong's  exports  consist  of  about  three-fourths  foreign  made 
cigarettes.  Total  cigarette  exports  in  1955  amounted  to  1  million  pounds 
in  contrast  to  3.5  million  in  1951.  Principal  markets  for  these  cigarettes 
include  Macao,  Malaya,  Burma,  and  the  Indochinese  States.  Shipments 
of  local- made  cigarettes  are  destined  mainly  to  Macao,  Taiwan,  Malaya, 
and  Indonesia. 

Japan,  Australia,  Italy,  Cameroon,  Greece,  Angola,  and  North  Bor- 
neo ( re-exports)  are  increasing  their  annual  cigarette  exports .  Countries 
showing  a  downward  trend  include  India,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Den- 
mark, Egypt,   Union  of  South  Africa,   Kenya,   Uganda,   and  Malta  (re- 
exports). 

Principal  Importing  Countries.  --   Malaya  imports  more  cigarettes 
than  any  country  in  the  world.    (Malaya  includes  the  Federation  of 
Malaya  and  Singapore).     Malaya  has  been  reducing  gross  imports  of 
cigarettes  annually  from  the  1951  record  high  of  22.  3  million  pounds . 
Total  imports  in  1955  amounted  to  .17.  8  million  pounds  and  represented 
about  one -fifth  of  total  Free  World  imports.    The  decline  in  gross  im- 
ports was  the  result  of  a  downward  trend  in  re-exports  and  stepped-up 
local  production.  Net  imports  of  cigarettes  in  1955  were  about  3  million 
pounds  below  1951.  Domestic  production  in  1955  amounted  to  3.  0  million 
pounds.    The  United  Kingdom,   the  United  States,   and  Ireland  are  the 
principal  sources  of  cigarettes.    Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  are 
declining  but  still  represent  about  88  percent  of  the  total.  Takings  from 
the  United  States  and  Ireland  have  increased  during  recent  years. 

French  West  Africa  is  the  second  largest  importer.  (Imports  were 
estimated  from  principal  exporting  countries  shipments  to  French  West 
Africa  due  to  lack  of  official  trade  data.)  French  West  Africa's  takings 
of  foreign  cigarettes  are  increasing.  The  principal  suppliers  include  Al- 
geria, the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  France.  Algeria  is 
the  most  important  source. 

Australian  cigarette  imports  in  1955  totaled  only  2.  3  million  pounds  in 
contrast  to  the  1950  record  high  of  14.5  million.  At  the  same  time,  local 
production  increasedf  rom  10.  3  million  pounds  in  fiscal  1950  to  22.  4  million 
in  fiscal  1955.  Imports  are  principally  from  the  United  Kingdom  with 
smaller  quantities  purchased  from  the  Netherlands,  India,  Ireland,  Italy, 
and  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  Imports  from  the  United  States  are  small 
but  have  not  declined  as  sharply  as  those  from  other  countries. 
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Belgian  Congo  imports  are  declining  due  to  increased  domestic  pro- 
duction. Imports  in  1955  were  about  3  million  pounds  below  the  1951  level 
of  6.  5  million.  Local  cigarette  production  increased  from  1.  3  billion 
pieces  in  1951  to  2.9  billion  in  1955.  Cigarettes  are  imported  principally 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  with  smaller  quantities  from  the  United  States , 
Belgium  and  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland. 

Hong  Kong's  gross  imports  averaged  4.  4  million  pounds  during  1951-55 
of  which  about  one -fourth  were  re-exported.  Net  imports  during  recent 
years  have  been  increasing.  Principal  suppliers  include  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Macao  (re-exports)  and  Communist  China.  Takings 
from  the  United  States  represented  about  two-thirds  of  gross  imports  in 
1951-55.  However,  the  United  States '  proportionate  share  of  themarket 
is  declining  due  to  larger  takings  from  Macao,  Communist  China,  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland. 

Venezuelan  imports  are  declining  due  to  an  upward  trend  in  domestic 
cigarette  output.  Imports  of  cigarettes  in  1951  amounted  to  5.4million 
pounds,  compared  with  3.  3  million  in  1955.  At  the  same  time,  cigarette 
output  rose  from  2.0  billion  pieces  in  1951  to  3.3  billion  in  1955.  Imported 
cigarettes  in  1955  were  less  than  30  percent  of  retail  sales  in  contrast  to 
almost  60  percent  in  1951.  Practically  all  of  the  imported  cigarettes  are 
from  the  United  States. 

A rabia  Peninsula  States  (includes  Kuwait,  Bahrein,  Saudi  Arabia,  Ye- 
men, Muscat,  and  Oman):  Cigarette  imports,  totaling  3.  0  million  pounds, 
were  43  percent  iarger  than  1951  level  of  2.1  million.  (Imports  were  esti- 
mated from  exporting  countries' shipments.  )Suppliers  include  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Other  Importers:  Imports  by  Morocco  (including  Tangier  and  French 
and  Spanish  Morocco)  are  declining.  Tangier's  imports  include  trans- 
shipments to  other  destinations.  Countries  in  Europe  stepping  up  their 
imports  of  cigarettes  include  France,  Denmark,  Italy,  the  Netherlands, 
Spain,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Cyprus.  Markets  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere increasing  their  cigarette  imports  are  Bermuda,  BritishHonduras, 
Jamaica,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Uruguay.  Other  markets  increasing  their 
imports  of  cigarettes  substantially  include  Algeria,  Ethiopia,  Madagas- 
car, Mauritius,  Sierra  Leone,  Iraq,  and  New  Zealand. 

Imports  reported  in  the  accompanying  table  are  smaller  than  exports 
because  (1)  cigarettes  may  appear  more  than  once  in  Free  World  exports, 
(re-exports);  (2)  Free  World  exports  to  U.S.S.R.,  Communist  China  and 
countries  now  in  the  Soviet  bloc  do  not  appear  as  imports  because  trade 
data  are  not  available;  (3)  some  countries  record  and  report  only  duty- 
paid  imports  and  exclude  incoming  shipments  for  foreign  civilian  person- 
nel stationed  there;  (4)  imports  do  not  include  clandestine  arrivals  and 
(5)  a  number  of  countries  which  are,  in  the  aggregate,  substantial  im- 
porters are  not  listed  due  to  lack  of  data. 
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The  output  of  tobacco  products  in  the  Free  World  in  1956  amount- 
ed to  4.2  billion  pounds,  0.8  billion  greater  than  the  1935-39  average 
of  3.4  billion.  Cigarette  output  has  more  than  doubled  at  the  expense 
of  other  products  and  in  1956  accounted  for  almost  70  percent  of  total 
output  as  compared  with  35  percent  prewar.  The  greatest  decline  has 
occurred  in  the  combined  output  of  such  products  as  water  pipe  tobacco, 
tombac,  kerf,  and  hookah  produced  in  the  Near  and  Far  East  Asiatic 
countries . 

The  United  States  is  by  far  the  most  important  manufacturer  of 
tobacco  products  and  its  proportion  of  Free  World  output  increasedfrom 
about  22  percent  prewar,  to  about  28  percent  in  1956.  Other  major  pro- 
ducers in  rank  of  importance  include  India,  the  United  Kingdom,  Japan, 
We  stern  Germany,  Pakistan,  France,  Indonesia,  Brazil,  Italy,  Cana- 
da, and  Mexico.  The  combined  production  of  these  major  producers  of 
tobacco  products  in  1956  represented  about  75  percent  of  total  Free 
World  output. 

Cigarette  output  in  the  Free  World  increased  from  the  prewar 
(1935-39)  average  of  535  billion  pieces  to  about  1,  290  billion  in  1956. 
The  largest  absolute  gain  occurred  in  the  United  States,  where  output 
of  424  billion  pieces  in  1956    was  the  second  highest  of  record. 

Other  important  consuming  countries  whose  cigarette  production 
showed  large  increases  from  prewar  to  1956  include:    the  United  King- 
dom, Japanj    West  Germany,    Brazil,    France,  Italy,   Mexico,  Canada, 
Turkey,  India,  Spain,  Australia,  and  the  Philippine  Republic. 

Cigarettes  in  the  Soviet  bloc  (including  Mainland  China)  increased 
from  an  average  of  247  billion  pieces  in  1935-39  to  554  billion  in  1956. 
(Figures  based  on  secondary  sources  of  information.)  The  apparent 
sharp  annual  increases  since  1951  in  the  bloc  countries  are  not  expected 
to  be  maintained. 

World  cigarette  output  (Free  World  plus  Soviet  bloc  and  Mainland 
China)  totaled  about  1,  840  billion  pieces  in  1956,  compared  with  only 
782  billion  prewar.  World  output  is  expected  to  continue  upward.  With 
a  projected  increase  in  world  population  of  about  40  percent  between  1956 
and  the  late  1970's,  and  a  slight  per  capita  increase,  output  might  be 
half  again  as  large  as  in  1956.  With  anticipated  substantial  industriali- 
zation of  countrie s  now  underdeveloped,  resulting  in  higher  incomes, 
output  might  be  even  larger  These  projectioiis  are  based  upon  the 
trend  for  1935  through  1956  (excluding  the  war  years)  and  assume  no 
disturbances  in  the  world  economy. 

The  relationship  between  world  cigarette  output  and  population 
indicates  for  every  one  million  increase  in  population  one  would  expect 
cigarette  production  to  rise  1.7  billion  pieces.  However,  during  the 
past  three  years  the  rate  was  almost  1  to  2.  World  per  capita  output 
might  approximate  1,  00  0  pieces  by  the  late  1970 's  in  contrast  to  680  in 
1956  and  360  prewar  (1935-39). 

Cigar  and  Cigarillo  output  in  the  Free  World  during  1956  amount- 
ed to  18.7  billion  pieces,  or  15  percent  below  the  prewar  annual  average 
of  21.  9  billion.  Most  of  the  decline  occurred  in  the  continents  of  West- 
ern Europe  and  Asia.    The  principal  producers  of  cigars  include  the 
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United  States,  Western  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Belgium^ 
Colombia,  Switzerland,  India,  Italy,  Cuba,  and  Canada,  These  major 
producers  in  1956  accounted  for  almost  90  percent  of  total  cigar  pro- 
duction. Cigar  production  in  Western  Europe  has  been  increasing  in 
recent  years  in  all  countries,  except  Finland,  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  U- 
nited  Kingdom. 

European  production  in  1956  totaled  10.0  billion  pieces,  3.  2  bil- 
lion below  1935-39  average,  but  50  percent  above  the  1947-51  average  of 
6.6  billion.  Reductions  in  excise  and  turnover  (sales)  taxes  on  cigars 
in  many  European  countries  have  played  an  important  role  in  the  rise  of 
cigar  output.  Cigars  in  Western  Germany  have  increased  at  an  annual 
rate  of  about  165  million  pieces  since  1951.  Further  mechanization  of 
the  West  German  cigar  industry  could  place  that  country  as  the  leading 
producer  of  the  world.  Before  the  war  Germany  was  the  largest  pro- 
ducer of  cigars. 

Cut  and  Smolcing  Tobacco  total  output  (including  tobacco  for  roll- 
your-own  cigarettes)  continues  to  decline,   but  the  trend  in  some  coun- 
tries does  not  conform  to  the  over-all  downward  decline.    For  Canada, 
Spain,  Uruguay,  Angola,  Argentina,   Australia,  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public,    the  output  continued     upward  through  1952-53,   then  declined. 
Production  in  Sweden,    Norway,   Morocco,   New  Zealand,    and  Indochina 
(Vietnam,    Laos  and  Cambodia)  turned  downward  in  1954-55.    In  Peru, 
Syria,    Lebanon,    Indonesia,    Philippine  Republic,    Egypt,   and  Union  of 
South  Africa,  output  of  smolcing  tobacco  continues  to  rise.    A  number  of 
countries,   including  Denmark  and  Italy,    have  production  approximately 
the  same  as  prewar.    The  decline  has  been  the  greatest  in  the  cases  of 
the  United  States,     the  United  Kingdom,     the  Netherlands,  Belgium, 
France,    West  Germany,    Japan,    Austria,   Republic  of  Korea,  Taiwan, 
Iran,    Uganda,    Algeria,    Tunisia,    Portugal,    Ireland,    and  Switzerland. 
The  combined  production  of  these  latter  countries  accounted  for  about 
75  percent  of  prewar  output  in  contrast  to  only  57  percent  in  1956. 

Chewing  Tobacco  and  Snuff  output  combined  is  about  25  percent 
below  the  prewar  annual  average  of  365  million  pounds.  Output  shows  a 
downward  trend  for  all  countries  except  Algeria,  Tunisia,  Philippine 
Republic,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  Since  1951,  production  in  India 
has  turned  upward  but  is  below  prewar.  Principal  producers  include 
the  United  States,  Sweden,  _We stern  Germany,  France,  Canada,  Norway, 
Denmark,  Italy,  India,  Algeria,  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  whose  combined  production  in  1956  accounted  for  98  per- 
cent of  the  total. 

Other  Products:  Output  of  bidis  is  confined  to  Ceylon,  India,  and 
Pakistan,  whose  combined  production  is  increasing,  but  is  below  the 
prewar  level  of  180  billion  pieces.  The  combined  output  of  other  pro- 
ducts in  1956,  such  as  water  pipe  tobacco,  tombac,  kerf,  and  hookah, 
was  65  percent  below  the  prewar  annual  average  of  745.8million  pounds. 
Production  of  hookah  is  confined  to  India  and  Pakistan,  whereas  kerf 
is  produced  largely  in  Indonesia. 
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-cigarettes:    international  Trade,  1951-55 


1951 


Exports 


1952 


Exports 


Imports 


1953 


Exports 


Inports 


1954 


Imports 


1955  1/ 


Exports 


Imports 


:  1,000 
:  pounds 

North  and  Central  America:  : 

Barbados  : 

Bermuda  : 

British  Honduras  : 

Canada  :2/  80 

Costa  Rica  : 

Cuba  :2j  44 

Dominican  Republic  :  19 

EL  Salvador  :  3/ 

Guadeloupe  : 

Haiti    6/  : 

Jamaica  :7/ 

Mexico  :  2 

Netherlands  Antilles  :  3/ 

Panama,  Republic  of  : 

Trinidad  and  Tobago  :  2 

United  States  :5/  36,666 

Total  :  -c,zy~ 

Europe:  : 

Austria  :  13 

Belgium  :       2, 551 

Cyprus  :  3/ 

Denmark  :  06 

Finland  :jj 

France  :  1,173 

West  Germany  ..:  2 

Gibraltar  : 

Greece  -. :  68 

Iceland  : 

Ireland  :  646 

Italy  :  73 

Malta  :  247 

Netherlands  :       2, 663 

Norway  :  40 

Portugal  : 

Spain  : 

Sweden  : 

Swit  zexland  :  4,697 

United  Kingdom  :  46,649 

Yugoslavia  : 

Total  :      61,  31 1" 

Asia:  : 

Aden   505 

Arabia  Peninsula  States  8/.: 

Burma  :  3/ 

Ceylon  :  21 

Hong  Kong  :        3, 500 

India  :  1,907 

Indochinese  States    9/  : 

Indonesia  : 

Iran    6/  :  6 

Iraq  :Tj 

Israel  :jj 

Japan  :  401 

Lebanon  : 

Macao  : 

Malaya  :  5,233 

liansei  and  Nanpo  Islands . . . . : 

North  Borneo  :7/ 

Pakistan  : 

Philippines,  Republic  of. . . . : 

Riouv  and  Lingga  : 

Sarawak  :  9 

Syria  : 

Taiwan  : 

Thailand  : 

Turkey   20 

Total  :  11,602 

South  America:  : 

Argentina  : 

Bolivia  :  7/ 

Brazil  : 

British  Guiana  : 

Chile  :  3/ 

Colombia  :  3/ 

Ecuador  :jj 

Peru  : 

Surinam  ....:  — 

Uruguay  : 

Venezuela  :  J/ 

Total  : 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


1,000 
pounds 


1,000 
pounds 


32 

-- 

l66 

— 

39 

— 

514 

2/  195 

56 

— 

766 

2/  49 

•2/ 

14 

19 

19 

3/ 

•  tl/ 

hQo 

139 

37 

49 

2 

402 

3/ 

1,162 

31 

2 

5 

5/  37,610 

1,000 

pC  "inns 


31* 
152 
49 

868 
64 
907 
14 
27 
690 
146 
43 
126 
428 
1,174 
24 


1,000 
pounds 


1,000 
pounds 


1,000 
pounds 


26 

173 

-- 

46 

233 

1,  no 

77 

hi 

661 

19 

% 

16 

37 

47 

490 

56 

2 

60 

1 

249 
398 

1,054 

2 

23 

373 

9 

273 
3/ 
33 
19 
1 


3. 5-5: 


-,75- 


-,5:5 


5/  35,<t8o 
35,  bio 


1,000 
pounds 


28 
207 

41 
943 

75 
633 

17 

48 
660 

75 

69 
167 
262 
779 

26 


1,000 
pounds 


1,000 
pounds 


240 


1 

5/  3^,790 


36 
357 
195 
433 

26 
2,272 

35 
600 

476 

21 
815 
377 
1,025 
6 
60 
235 
1,299 
241 
150 


z 


9 

1,567 

a 

l,1>33 
2 

39 

73^ 
115 
357 
670 
23 


4,656 
45,124 
2 


V 


67 
287 
165 
532 
5 

2,505 
111 
370 

463 
12 
1,036 
418 
983 
3 
68 
364 
2,055 
239 
164 


2/ 


9 

1,746 

i 

1,577 
39 

5° 

974 

348 
272 
1,049 
33 


20 
5,529 
42,  010 
4 


V 


47 
287 
212 
602 

3 

2,282 
13 
610 

535 
14 
1, 393 
222 
928 
5 
75 
1,122 
2,273 
263 
208 


u 


2 

1,592 
3/ 
17 

2,294 
81 

185 


106 
246 
520 
18 

3/ 

6,036 
38,565 
2 


y 


69 
263 

246 
622 
3/ 
1,963 
144 
660 


478 
17 
1,194 
261 
1,205 
3 
61 
1,178 
1,843 
229 
223 
44 


6 

2,423 

j7 
10 

2,0§5 

64 


1,074 
33^ 
222 
509 
9 


u 


u 


6, 210 
^1, 593 
1 


5055 


,647 


11, 


50,777 


5-, 520 


2,476 
2,100 
770 
16 
7,051 
142 
113 
644 
137 
139 

60 
154 
830 
22,310 
560 
699 
137 
2,  319 
2,104 
l,0o3 
41 
267 


u 


u 


595 
37 

19 
1,456 

104 


1/ 

A 
3,966 


2, 403 
2,225 
1,594 
23 
3,&38 
75 
141 
540 
59 
150 
11 
93 
135 
530 
20,599 
690 
674 
96 
1,941 
1,611 
955 
79 
2 


838 

3/ 
19 
1,056 

U3 


12 
564 

3/ 
702 


4,036 


2,498 
2,175 

724 
25 
3,473 

120 
76 

158 


hi 


192 
12 

196 

142 
520 
16,767 
4/  760 
624 
96 

2/  873 

y  1.510 
2/  908 

64 

5 

242 


2/ 


463 


16 
1,264 

2 
1 

57 
650 

4f7 


3,736 
410 

5 
1 

19 
3 
15 


2,205 
2,450 
479 
21 
3,879 
150 
64 
84 

225 
9 
42 
196 
4/  560 
17,665 
4/  1,230 
744 
62 

2/  893 
1,  316 
2,639 
103 
2 
222 


407 


16 
961 

9 


1 
751 


4,317 
454 
7 
3/ 

24 
12 
18 


u 


J,  50C 


34,lbO 


T,H9 


35,660 


7,107 


2/ 


3 
415 
507 
161 
32 
135 
,392 


II 


u 


37 


8 
39 
32 
6 
5 

544 
625 
205 
36 
167 
4,548 


II 


II 


37 


3/ 


7 
19 
20 
6 
5 

739 
721 
361 
28 
147 
4,570 


u 


u 


37 


2/ 


6 
9 

7 
7 
3 

1,122 
592 
436 
& 
220 

3,159 


3/ 


3/ 


2/ 


67215 


6,625 


5,595 


-  18 


Cigarettes:    International  Trade,  1951-55 


1951 


Exports 


Africa:  : 

Algeria  : 

Angola  : 

Belgian  Congo  : 

British  Somaliland  : 

Cameroon  : 

Egypt  : 

Ethiopia  : 

Federation  of  Rhodesia  : 

and  Nyasaland  : 

French  Equatorial  Africa  : 

French  Somaliland  : 

French  West  Africa  : 

Ghana  : 

Kenya  : 

Liberia  : 

Madagascar  : 

Mauritius  : 

Morocco  (Tangier,  French  and: 

Spanish  Morocco)  : 

Mozambique  : 

Nigeria  : 

Reunion  : 

Sierre  Leone  : 

Sudan  : 

Tanganyika  : 

Togo  : 

Tunisia  : 

Uganda  : 

Union  of  South  Africa  : 

Zanzibar  : 

Total  : 

Oceania: 

Australia  

New  Zealand  


TOTAL  FOR  ALL  MARKETS  SHOWN. . 


1,000 
pounds 


11,875 
199 


1,328 
9 


106 
12 


,1/ 
491 

633 
17 


Imports 


1,000 
•do  lands 


V 


36 

39 
6,491 

72 
1,250 
1,016 

79 

1,130 
510 
440 
6,560 
1,908 
124 
79 
818 
57 

S538 
1 
671 
410 
191 
1,144 
26 
280 
101 
10 
113 
249 


2b, 343 


1952 


Exports 


1,000 
pounds 


12,802 
191 

101 


1,512 
11 


,3/ 
491 
488 
21 


Imports 


1,000 
pounds 

94 

46 

/  5,242 
/  & 
1,709 
407 
201 


V 


1,415 

4oi 
450 
7,490 
2,057 
77 
90 
1,067 
77 

5,715 
1 
188 
220 
240 
1,307 
16 
320 
114 
7 

9e 
265 


29,395 


1953 


Exports 


1,000 
pounds 

12,456 
231 

126 


2,128 
1 


1 

117 

5"a 
13 


15,874 


Imports 


1,000 
pounds 

166 
57 
4,615 
100 
631 
333 
149 


2/ 


22 
499 
560 
7,820 
2,153 
70 
us 
858 

124 

5,5^1 
1 
220 
210 
256 
1,233 
12 
403 
100 
7 

105 
31*5 


26,708 


:  92 

:  ^ 

.  1>*,353 
179 

:  51 

:  ^ 

:  6,643 
:  614 

!  67 
: 

:  7,360 
:  256 

:  97 

:  * 

3,  "*2 
730 

;  31*5 
3/ 

:  2,313 
:  1,713 

:  92 

.  14,532 

51 

:  7,257 

67 

:  7,616 

:  97 

:  4,172 

T  3^5 

:  4,026 

:  126,735 

:    106, 508 

:  115,324 

:  95,732 

[  114,869 

:      90, 708 

:    108, 313 

:  85,202 

:  106,660 

:  79A31 

1954 


Exports 


1,000 
pounds 


12,911 
242 


247 
77 


381 


72 


3/ 

3/ 
107 
443 

12 


14,509 


Imports 


1,000 
pounds 


l6l 
33 
3,356 
100 
688 
460 
108 


397 

kj  550 

y  8,370 
1,803 
65 

2/  130 
1,219 
115 


% 


4,179 
2 

140 
250 
320 
1,152 
9 
4iq 
124 
10 
351* 
391 


24,934 


1955  1/ 


Exports 


1,000 
pounds 


,127 
201 

38 


2/ 


2/ 


238 


669 


116 

24 


9,599 


1/  Preliminary.  2/  Conversion  factor  2.2  pounds  per  thousand  pieces.  3/  Less  than  500  pounds.  4/  Estimated.  5/  Conversion  factor  2.3 
pounds  per  thousand  pieces.  6/  Fiscal  year.  7/  Not  available.  8/  Includes  Kuwait,  Bahrein,  Saudi  Arabia,  Yemen,  Muscat,  Oman;  Figures 
estimated  from  United  Kingdom  and  United  States  exports  to  these  areas,    g/  Includes  Cambodia,  Laos  and  Vietnam. 

Prepared  or  estimated  from  official  statistics  of  foreign  governments,  reports  of  United  States  Agricultural  Attaches,  office  research, 
and  other  information. 

Cigarettes:     Estimated  output  in  specified  countries  1/ 


Continent  and  Country 

:  Average 
:  1935-39  2/ 

Average 
1947-51 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954  i 

1955  i 

1956 

:  Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million  : 

Million  : 

Million 

:  pieces 

pieces 

pieces 

pieces 

pieces 

pieces  : 

pieces  : 

pieces 

North  America: 

424,246 

390,460 

413, 802 

435, 549 

423,070 

401,856  ' 

412,309  : 

6,  344 

16,134 

15,667 

17,846 

21,002 

22,113 

24,576  : 

26,998 

. . . . :  76 

8 

6 

5 

4 

4 

3  : 

3 

....:  ,  17,935 

24,056 

27,116 

26,936 

26,649 

30,723 

34,440 

34,860 

 :  583 

1,441 

1,608 

1,650 

1,550 

1,673 

1,596 

1,717 

 :  365 

540 

675 

742 

871 

809 

816 

885 

. . ,  ,  •  584 

852 

639 

711 

4/  760 

4/  810 

4/  860 

910 

28 

30 

28 

30 

31 

33 

4 

35 

. . . .  •  218 

553 

691 

850 

654 

724 

778 

840 

....:  314 

834 

882 

919 

995 

993 

1,080 

V 

1,094 

Cuba  5/  

200 

300 

350 

 :  ^,693 

7,893 

8,33»* 

8,973 

8,740 

9,355 

9,3"*1 

9,539 

 :  293 

432 

460 

522 

533 

600 

4/  630 

670 

Haiti  

 :  56 

157 

238 

247 

259 

310. 

y  300 

1 

320 

216 

691 

782 

869 

896 

892 

902 

910 

 :  253 

729 

591 

632 

646 

682 

738 

787 

444,810 

476, 521 

■496,481 

486,659 

471,775 

488,702 

504,164 

South  America: 

:4/ 

 :  3,922 

9,172 

11,650 

11,294 

11,610 

12,597 

12, 330 

12,600 

 :  1,591 

1,973 

2,044 

2,482 

2,725 

2,995 

3,278 

3,392 

246 

252 

263 

273 

260 

281 

298 

 :  9 

47 

51 

a 

63 

4/  68 

4/  72 

78 

567 

730 

782 

764 

7^3 

733 

712 

1 

680 

 :  753 

l,94o 

2,089 

2,075 

2,280 

2,421 

:  2,609 

2,750 

Bolivia  

  495 

515 

518 

48l 

422 

430 

:  452 

:v 

428 

Chile  

 :  3,045 

5,074 

4,929 

5,193 

5,382 

5,466 

:  5,593 

5,740 

32,092 

36,500 

40,400 

41,599 

44,193 

:  45,598 

\y 

45,177 

 :  207 

420 

523 

537 

529 

512 

:  501 

490 

1,364 

1,640 

1,614 

1,701 

1,751 

:  1,974 

1,830 

 :  11,186 

19,325 

20,068 

21,559 

21,675 

21,467 

:  22,660 

22, 450 

....  :  35,591 

72/898 

81,046 

86,723 

89,002 

92,913 

:  96,060 

:  95,913 

See  footnotes  at  end.  of  tables. 


Cigarettes:     Estimated  output  In  specified  countries  1/ 


Continent  and  Country 

:  1935-39  £/ 

Average 
19^7-51 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

:     Mil Lion 

Million 

Mi  3  lion 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

:  pieces 

Dieces 

pieces 

nieces 

nieces 

pieces 

pieces 

pieces 

Europe: 

1  36k 

"3  3P1 

4  288 

4  487 

4, 46p 

4  46o 

4,964 

5,297 

802 

l  ?3P 

<-3<- 

1  344 

1  401 

1  4qi 

1  619 

1  520 

"3  228 

■5  ^P^ 

3  qRp 

J, 

3  Aft7 

3, 857 

3,900 

xxx,  3-L Jj 

110  542 

110  8l4 

in  73^ 

1 1 1 , (3? 

116  390 

117  700 

O  Tip 

4'  894 

6, 238 

6^046 

5,952 

5,715 

5^986 

5  633 

6  819 

8  644 

9  066 

xU, op 3 

n  300 

12  310 

5  747 

8, 391 

9,264 

8,706 

8, 760 

:  8,8o4 

9,165 

9^460 

l  ft  no  7 

29, 486 

^yo 

■3^  7S? 
jj?  fP3 

:        37  159 

40  776 

36,876 

41, 216 

18  826 

26  654 

31  SkO 

.        36  544 

;           40, 966 

46,347 

50,150 

•  N.A* 

.  N.A. 

N.A. 

:         1, 912 

:  2,023 

2,274 

2, 522 

4  878 

4  982 

6  71 1 

r,upo 

;         7  110 

•        g  409 

7,212 

7,946 

6  261 

.        y  006 

7  )iQP 

7  743 

7  q4q 

8,387 

6,729 

4, 247 

:        4  652 

:         5  l84 

•              ^  ^PP 

5,686 

5,812 

139 

:  460 

:  '538 

:  571 

:  611 

:  610 

613 

\y 

615 

:        8, 547 

:        8, 587 

:  10,103 

:  11,109 

:  12,092 

14,145 

16,129 

:         2, 966 

:  3,244 

:  3,612 

:  3,604, 

:         3, 707 

4,o6l 

4, 430 

26, 556 

32, 520 

33,837 

37, 245 

36, 720 

40,083 

42,  316 

1  2l8 

1, 299 

1, 387 

1  447 

1,510 

\y 

1,5&0 

16,1)83 

13^56 

12,243 

13,599 

15' 419 

15,996 

16,191 

Greece . . . 

10  061 

10  166 

10,440 

10,461 

:         9, 519 

16  338 

17,  215 

l8  83I 

20, 563 

23, 706 

22,000 

26,416 

:  196,393 

279, 7^5 

314,257 

319, 395 

339,468 

356,479 

36c.  9I;> 

:         390, 337 

■ 

Asia:^ 

1  kkQ 
x, 

T  ^73 
P  f3 

:        1  644 

•              1  77P 

1,652 

1,903 

880 

900 

1  010 

1,050 

1,090 

:  2,933 

4  366 

4  Q7P 

P,-1-PP 

•              ^  77P 

6  661 

6,660 

6,750 

1,986 

2,123 

PI  Q 

*  3Pft 

•  3^3 

•  3P3 

3  f° 

:  403 

\y 

428 

\y 

456 

21  449 

PO  HQ 

J.y,  034- 

PO 

035 

22,629 

26,156 

7/ 

1  482 

3,170 

!  3,996 

4  588 

4,633 

1  PQ7 

1*694 

1  692 

:         1  648 

1  448 

1,380 

'% 

1,410 

4^ 

*  Gli 

p*+ 

.  k-7 

:  263 

\y 

350 

500 

1  424 

4  210 

6,688 

:  7,485 

:  6,640 

7,128 

7,690 

8,453 

Indocnina  (Vietnam,  ^aos  821(1  C^ibcxxia)  ■ 

*             P  73T1 

4  900 

6  372 

7  150 

1         7  590 

.        7  270 

7,030 

6,850 

4/     1, 000 

4/      1, 200 

.        j_  430 

P1+3 

1,387 

1,567 

N.A. 

\y 

N.A. 

11  500 

1^300 

16^500 

19^100 

26**920 

29,  500 

32,000 

k  3RD 
*f,  3pu 

9  0l4 

11  l64 

13  2l6 

14  850 

15,246 

15,562 

:  4,940 

7^047 

10,003 

:        lo' 979 

11,900 

12, 605 

12,849 

1  242 

■                3,  <-K<7 

6  062 

7  646 

8  38^ 

:         9  4o8 

10, 551 

\y 

10,950 

52  824 

73,656 

96, 300 

100,104 

99,216 

 119,623 

15^ j  9^9 

i  or,  j  -"" 

214, 1^+— 

:  225,461 

:  233,160 

Oceania: 

13,365 

2  64Q 

:         4  622 

P,-»-yp 

f\  PQS 

:         8  302 

11,976 

\y 

:         1, 723 

:  2,11-9 

:         2, 252 

:         2, 330 

:  2,229 

2,057 

2,150 

■ :          3,  206 

7,  31 4 

H  s47 

10  £  -2 

11  7  02 

:  14,033 

:  15,515 

Africa; 

2,690 

2,800 

:        2, 511 

2,  iyO 

O  CO-7 

7  068 

8 

Q  7Afi 

:         9, 5°3 

10  in 

1 

8,750 

8,250 

i  737 

(3/ 

1  768 

■         2.  746 

:         1  728 

1,750 

1,775 

^  *  _ * 

610 

640 

•:  3,500 

|        0  inn 

:  9,150 

8  500 

7  o^n 

6,050 

10,300 

605 

755 

w*  a* 

: 

:  N.A. 

■  600 

•  7SO 

1,000 

\y 

1,250 

■  4/  200 

I 

500 

840 

:  893 

.        i3 397 

:  1,932 

:  2,229 

:W  2,450 

2,550 

2,650 

:  366 

:  461 

:  525 

:  599 

658 

705 

779 

121 

1  431 

1  666 

2, 701 

2, 434 

2,909 

3A50 

1  J 

'  6r 

83 

95 

102 

109 

% 

115 

477 

?ux 

566 

53^ 

525 

575 

553 

268 

689 

7=;ft 
f5o 

798 

650 

900 

9 

43 

"5P 
3^- 

4/  ^ 

4/  40 

y 

50 

55 

Union  of  South  Africa  , 

4  277 

8  962 

9, 510 

9,537 

9,739 

10,112 

10,164 

11,083 

.:  N.A. 

1^966 

2,463 

2, 588 

2,766 

2,930 

3,054 

1,730 

.:  N.A. 

N.A. 

27 

61 

95 

88 

136 

1,466 

Total  Africa  . 

.:  1*0 

1  -  rvSO 

37 

2 

1 

775C" 

*~ 

— 

x,  1  ->-, 

53S  585 

35, 371 
956,832 

39, 262 

1   077  34Q 

(CO 

T    T  PO  h.<r7 

^2,146 

i  mft  A5L.  • 

1,1?1,131 

1. 

45,057 
236,248 

1, 286, 500 

Soviet  Bloc  (including  Communist  China).. 

:  247,144 

300,500 

347,000 

388,000 

461,000  ■ 

496,000 

464,000 

554,000 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 

:      781,729  ' 

1,259,332  : 

1,421*,  349  : 

1,517,437  : 

1,619,834  : 

1,687,131  : 

1, 

722,248 

1, 842, 500 
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Clgaxs:     Estimated  output  in  specified  countries^?/ 


Continent  and  Country 


Average 
1935-39  i 


North  America:  : 

United  States  •  5,075 

Canada  :  128 

Puerto  Rico    3/  :  63 

Mexico    18 

Guatemala  ;  Qq 

Costa  Rica  :  Q 

Cuba    5/  :  lh6 

Jamaica  :  g 

Haiti  :  1 

Dominican  Republic  :  26 

Total  North  America  :  5,  571 

South  America:  : 

Colombia  :  Q15 

Venezuela  :  13 

Surinam  ;  iq/ 

Ecuador  :  55 

Peru  :  1 

Chile                                                        1  7 

Brazil  :  179 

Paraguay  ;  n 

Uruguay  ;  13 

Argentina  :  561 

Total  South  America  :  l,65l~ 

Europe :  . 

Sweden  ;  220 

Norway  :  2k 

Denmark  ;  Q-jq 

United  Kingdom  :  85 

Netherlands  ;  l.Jkl 

Belgium  and  Luxembourg  :  763 

France  : 

Western  Germany    3/  :6/  7,665 

West  Berlin    3/  : 

Austria  :  120 

Switzerland  : 

Finland  ;  ig 

Azores  :  \0/ 

Spain  :  3B9 

Portugal  :  g 

Italy    3/   826 

Saar  

Yugoslavia  :  30 

Total  Europe  :  1^,152 

Asia:  : 

Iran  :  n.A. 

Israel  :  ^ 

India  :  1,155 

Pakistan  :  jj 

Malaya,  Federation  of  :  n.A. 

Singapore                                                  :  N.A. 

Indonesia  :  50 

Philippines,  Republic  of  :  313 

Taiwan  (Formosa)  :  1 

Japan  :  2 

Total  Asia  :  1,525 

Oceania:  : 

Australia    3/  :  3U 

Hew  Zealand  :  n.A. 

Total  Oceania  :  3IP 

Africa:  : 

Algeria    8/  :  2 

Tunisia    0/  :  3 

Canary  Islands  :  n.A. 

Belgian  Congo  :  n.A. 

Union  of  South  Africa  ^  ;  10 

Total  Africa  :  15 

Total  countries  shown  :  21,$k& 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Average 
19V7-51 


37^ 

N.A. 

38 


S  353 


1,016 

72 


19 
2 
k 

161 


1,612 


151 
16 
806 

a 
950 
3U0 

93 

2,833 

N.A. 

63 
503 
11 

ley 

102 

1 

676 
13 

12 


27 
1 

569 

10/ 
N.A. 
N.A. 

25 
58 

10/ 


fOO 


1 

2 

N.A. 

H 


15,329 


361* 


•6,360 


1,059 
71 


121 
11 

688 
57 
811 
370 
122 
4,542 

N.A. 

66 
473 
12 

H 
126 

1 

531 
18 

15 


10/ 
1 

712 
10/ 

N.A. 
N.A. 

30 
91 

10/ 
12/ 


~5jT 


3 

N.A. 

10/ 

5 


16,649 


1952 


N.A. 

42 


6,649 


1,014 

73 


191 


780 
62 
899 

446 
128 
4,639 
N.A. 
72 
482 
12 
1 

126 
1 
523 
30 
N.A. 


10/ 
1 

622 
1 

N.A. 
N.A. 

35 
86 
10/ 
10/ 


74T 


1 

3 

N.A. 

10/ 

5 


17, 359 


1953 


121 

14 
812 
60 
1,187 
521 
120 
4,469 
206 
76 
497 
12 
1 

127 
1 
488 
33 
N.A. 


~B7W 


195* 


6,621 


""17376" 


115 

17 
829 

60 
1,124 
584 
129 
4,590 
218 

78 
488 

12 

1 
129 
1 

441 
37 
N.A. 


~57?53 


16,014  :  17,726 


1955 


Million 
pieces 


5,776 
253 
141 
33 
54 
6 
340 
19 
4 
30 


6,656 


685 
73 


225 
6 
7 

176 


1,163 


V 


150 

18 
831 
60 
1,203 
639 
156 
4,907 
222 
79 
514 
13 
1 
87 
1 
420 
41 
N.A. 


9,342 


10/ ; 

10/ 

153 

N.A. 

1  : 

1 

1 

1 

630  : 

470 

455 

y 

430 

1  : 

1 

1 

1 

175  : 

223 

184 

202 

N.A.  : 

13 

15 

15 

40  ; 

48 

4/  55 

y 

60 

98  : 
10/  : 

89 

89 

87 

10/ 

10/ 

1 

10/  : 

w 

1 

% 

1 

945  : 

845 

954 

798 

19  '■ 

21 

18 

17 

1  : 

1 

1 

1 

20  : 

22  : 

19  : 

V 

18 

y 


18,178 


Cut  and  Smoking  Tobaccos:    Estimated  output  In  specified  countries  Uj 


Continent  and  Country                  :  Average 

:  1935-39  2/ 

:  1,000 

North  America: 

United  States  :  195,300 

Canada  :  22,060 

Mexico  :  i46 

El  Salvador  :  n.A. 

Cuba    5/  :  210 

Dominican  Republic  ;  N.A. 

Trinidad  and  Tobago  :  1 1  3 

Total  North  America  :  217,829 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Average 
1947-51 


134,557 


1951 


131,063 


1952 


86,600 
26,142 
79 
1,172 
68 
1,746 
37 


131,615  :  115,844 


1954 


63,700 
24, 459 
72 
1,080 
80 
1,261 
35 


110,687 


1955 


1,000 
pounds 

80,000 
23, 640 
602 

/  1,050 
119 

1,212 

37 


106,660 


21  - 


i^ea  output  in  specified  countries    ' '/ 


Continent  and  Country 

:  Average 
:  1935-39  2/ 

Average 

1947-51 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954  . 

1955 

1956 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

: 

,000 

j 

.000 

1 

,000 

:  pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

ounds 

pounds 

ounds 

South  America: 

1,758 

1,859 

1,545 

2,408 

4, 250 

5, 732 

4/ 

7,000 

322 

337 

361 

339 

214 

162 

y 

160 

N.A. 

N.A. 

H.A. 

H.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

H.A. 

4,665 

4,479 

4,914 

4,731 

4,493 

4,334 

4,654 

:  17,086 

8,549 
15,314 

9,861 
16,556 

10,662 

6,663 

6,655 

7,270 

y 

6,250 

Europe- 

17,702 

16,341 

17,612 

17,496 

20,06« 

:        2, 335 

2,799 

2,815 

3,036 

3,08l 

3,103 

3,150 

2,626 

:  3,273 

5,267 

5,423 

5,681 

5,759 

5,923 

5,676 

5,662 

:  5,817 

5,999 

5, 505 

5,785 

5,732 

5,820 

5,682 

5,732 

:  51,150 

41, 652 

38,892 

36,993 

37,693 

37,360 

35,780 

34,210 

:         3, 573 

3,054 

2,811 

2,590 

2,495 

2, 096 

2,172 

1,928 

:  28,373 

23,841 

24, 595 

25,377 

24,168 

23,149 

21, 365 

21,826 

:       28, 870 

21,970 

23,668 

22, 656 

22, 436 

21,925 

21,186 

20,754 

:  64,307 

49,681 

46,877 

41,616 

40,159 

39,297 

39, 652 

35,796 

:§/  63,276 

33,023 

45,500 

40,164 

36,405 

34,602 

32,121 

26,930 

N.A. 

H.A. 

H.A. 

569 

518 

445 

364 

:  8,978 

2,116 

3,193 

3,061 

2,899 

2,844 

2, 583 

2,476 

:  5,810 

5,346 

5,547 

5,279 

5,226 

5,012 

4,762 

4,705 

:  895 

1,396 

1,479 

1,272 

1,125 

926 

944 

636 

:  149 

120 

126 

132 

119 

121 

115 

y 

120 

:  36,991 

37,271 

35,926 

45,427 

27,483 

32,954 

30,620 

25,717 

:  3,830 

3,509 

3,000 

3,062 

2,745 

2,425 

2,207 

1,947 

:  13,687 

12,124 

12,419 

11,396 

12,103 

13,021 

12,131 

12,222 

■  :  N.A. 

787 

732 

705 

680 

V 

670 

y 

650 

y 

630 

■  :  11,900 

1,554 

639 

723 

410 

397 

452 

483 

■:  7,481 

5,657 

5,617 

264,764 

7,145 

5,616 

7,033 

6,393 

y 

6, 500 

Asia* 

•:  3^2,695 

257,166 

264,302 

239,343 

239,396 

226,50b 

211,666 

•:  1,579 

1,430 

1,232 

1,663 

1,945 

2,197 

2,137 

2,423 

•:  489 

732 

708 

514 

705 

y 

750 

y 

800 

¥/ 

850 

•  :  10,824 

7,238 

7,280 

6,834 

6,528 

6,179 

6,606 

y 

7,000 

Israel 

•:  ia 

22 

5 

4 

11 

12 

14 

18 

•:  H.A. 

16 

7 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

Ind^hlnft  (Vietnam,  Laos  and  Canbodia) . 

•:  7,361 

8,945 

12,853 

15,086 

16,931 

4/ 

17  500 

% 

17,000 

% 

Zl 

16  500 

•:  N.A. 

N.A. 

H.A. 

H.A. 

1, 550 

3'204 

2,636 

2  756 

■:  H.A. 

N.A. 

H.A. 

H.A. 

H.A. 

196 

219 

1,168 

7 

5 

174 

518 

4/ 

750 

y 

1,000 

4/ 

Zl 

1  500 

■:  425 

222 

352 

368 

411 

390 

367 

'506 

13,613 

9,758 

16, 493 

9,894 

7,209 

13,622 

12,297 

506 

295 

37 

134 

229 

267 

y 

285 

27,413 

23, 545 

19, 524 

15, 529 

14,367 

13,629 

13,547 

6o,T4ir 

56,040 

60,706 

54,165 

52,669 

58,503 

57,914 

Oceania: 

20,061 

21,904 

22,334 

23,400 

21,466 

19,172 

18,821 

4,920 

5,456 

5,351 

5,671 

5,665 

5,382 

y 

5,320 

2S  S°l 

27,360 

27,665 

29,071 

27,131 

24,554 

24,141 

Africa: 

•  1,264 

1,452 

1,997 

1,745 

1,842 

1,776 

1,750 

1,725 

2,155 

2,139 

2,253 

2,174 

2,163 

1 

2,150 

1 

2,125 

772 

719 

686 

657 

635 

615 

600 

N.A. 

H.A. 

N.A. 

H.A. 

80 

85 

90 

6,650 

7,580 

7,420 

7,175 

6,580 

7,175 

7,325 

8,590 

N.A. 

H.A. 

H.A. 

H.A. 

N.A. 

6,343 

7,145 

142 

163 

149 

170 

138 

140 

120 

8 

11 

14 

5 

5 

6 

y 

7 

7 

8 

5 

5 

7 

6 

7 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

y 

9 

:  N.A. 

131 

146 

H.A. 

JI.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

10,999 

17,042 

16,887 

16,425 

16, 250 

20,154 

21,636 

23,597 

1,478 

635 

661 

728 

721 

706 

659 

242 

:  N.A. 

N.A. 

11 

35 

17 

11 

324 

11 

11 

11 

6 

9 

21 

27 

29,942 

30,162 

31,236 

30,430 

32,666 

40,746 

44,607 

522,104 

525,965 

533,246 

465,202 

460,763 

476,469 

454,144 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Snuff  and  Chawing  Tobaccos:    5s t lasted  output  in  specified  countries 


Continent  and  Country 

:  Average 
:  1935-39  5/ 

Average 
1947-51 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

1,000 

1  .  1£ 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

NORTH  AMERICA: 

•     146, 700 

131,760 
3,316 

3,050 

125,900 
2,880 
2,350 

123,700 
2,675 
1,950 

122,900 
2,590 
1,747 

119,600 
2,387 

1,742 

119,200 
2,360 
4/  1,735 

113,100 
2,067 
4/  1,730 

131,13; 

120,325 

127,237 

123,929 

123,295 

116,697 

Snuff  and  Chewing  Tobaccos:     Estimated  output  in  specified  countries 


Continent  and  Country 

:  Average 
:  1935-39  2/ 

Average 
1947-51 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1951*  i 

1955  ! 

1956 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

—  

1,000  : 

1 

,000  : 

1 

,000 

:  pounds 

pounds 

unds  : 

pounds  : 

pour^a 

South  America- 

y 

10 

 I  16 

11 

12 

5 

10 

9  . 

16 

11 

12 

5 

10 

9 

10 

Europe: 
Sweden 

  9,870 

7,118 

6,552 

6,618 

6,532 

6,487 

6,367 

6,107 

:         2, 302 

2,202 

1,903 

1,874 

1,815 

1,762 

1,682 

1,700 

 :  2,578 

2,165 

1,967 

1,942 

1,936 

1,878 

1,781 

1,664 

 :  1,045 

739 

699 

751* 

760 

750 

740 

730 

200 

141 

123 

114 

112 

107 

105 

y 

105 

Bel  '         d  Lux  boui 

687 

628 

511 

595 

458 

V 

450 

440 

5,812 

3,117 

2,833 

2,791 

2,665 

2,392 

2,352 

2,172 

:§/   11, 99k 

3,389 

3,262 

2,855 

2,803 

2,765 

2,679 

2, 470 

787 

222 

326 

289 

262 

229 

220 

190 

"wit  rland 

45 

fc3 

42 

47 

43 

37 

35 

 :  192 

119 

156 

156 

162 

152 

144 

y 

125 

66 

68 

68 

73 

66 

66 

60 

55 

26 

22 

20 

18 

15 

13 

18 

:         2, 591 

1,392 

1,399 

1,407 

1,248 

1, 239 

y 

1,148 

y 

1,250 

4 

4 

3 

3 

V  3 

3 

3 

P 

 :  3B,657 

21,432 

19,965 

19,446 

19,031 

lB,34fc 

17,787 

17,069 

Asia: 

:  18 

N.A. 

"*7 

48 

55 

62 

67 

\y 

77 

India'' 

:  165,000 

124,430 

112,009 

116,136 

117, 758 

126,625 

\y 

128,000 

130,000 

362 

230 

696 

517 

542 

529 

53"t 

598 

... 

165,360 

124,660 

112,752 

116,701 

118, 355 

127,216 

:  128,601 

:  130,675 

Afri 

864 

■  262 

N.A. 

N.A. 

822 

789 

750 

725 

 :  907 

2,029 

2,371 

2,502 

2,793 

3,051 

I 

3,150 

1 

3,200 

683 

516 

819 

888 

862 

827 

640 

860 

 :  1,250 

860 

280 

275 

265 

260 

275 

:4/ 

320 

7 

8 

7 

6 

5 

7 

6 

Madaga 

:  N.A. 

1,143 

1,168 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

\y 

N.A. 

\y 

N.A. 

3,580 

3,977 

4,170 

4,064 

4,153 

4, 250 

1*,  325 

6,135 

B,623 

8,706 

6,612 

9,065 

:  9,272 

:  9,436 

 :  364,634 

292,384 

272, 502 

273,183 

273,^5 

278,576 

:  278,964 

:      274, 067 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Bidis;    Estimated  output  in  specified  countries  12/ 


Country                      ;  *ggfef 

Average 
1947-51 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

:  Million 
:  pieces 

Million 

pieces 

Million 
pieces 

Million 
pieces 

Million 
pieces 

Million 
pieces 

Million 
pieces 

Million 
pieces 

N.A. 

:       92, 540 
:       10, 500 

:  N.A. 

102, 400 
:  11,500 

'.  72 

120,203 
:  11,900 

;  49 
116, 360 

:  12,300 

62 

122,033 
12,875 

v?1-'  105 

y  124,000 

y  13,250 

y  130 

y  126,000 

y  13,800 

:  103,040 

:  113,900 

:  132,175 

:  128,709 

.  134,970 

:  137,355 

139,930 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 

Other  Manufactured  Products:     Estimated  output  in  specified  countries  13/ 

:  Average 
Country                          ;  1935-39  2/ 

Average 
191*7-51 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

 —  1  :  1,000 

:  pounds 

1,000 
pOunriK 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pQU"^" 

4,027 

68 
141 
309 
106, 983 
140,000 

506 

4/  50,000 

4,202 
87 
139 
290 
108, Oil 
135,000 
520 

4/  46,200 

3,752 
71 
137 
264 
123,713 
130,000 
480 

y  42,500 

4, 634 
75 
134 
291 
109,018 
125,000 
450 

y  39,500 

4,996 
82 

y  130 
292 
116,946 
120,000 
430 

y  37,600 

3,677 
71 

y  125 

484 

y  112,000 
y  115,000 

4io 

y  35,  ■too 

y  3,200 
70 

y  120 
296 

y  no,  000 
y  110,000 

380 

y  33,500 

302,034 

294,449 

300,917 

279,102 

260,476 

267,167 

257,566 

l/  Conversion  factor  of  2.2046  pounds  equals  1,000  pieces  was  used  where  countries  reported  production  in  terms  of  pounds  or  metric  tons. 
2/  The  prewar  annual  average  of  1935-39  applies  to  the  majority  of  the  countries  shown,  but  for  some  countries  the  data  were  not  available 
for  these  particular  years.     Such  averages  as  1937-^1  and  1938-^2  were  used.    However,  for  Spain  a  pre-civil  war  average  of  1931-35  was  used. 
3/  Fiscal  year,    hj  F.A.S.  estimate.    5/  Domestic  consumption  plus  exports.    6/  I936  only.    Area  comparable  to  what  is  known  as  Western 
Germany  since  World  War  II.    7/  Included  in  India.    8/  Domestic  consumption.    9/  Conversion  factor  of  10.  k'J  pounds  equals  1,000  pieceB  was 
used  where  countries  reported  production  in  terms  of  pounds  or  metric  tons.    Cigar  figures  include  cigar illba  and  cheroots.    10/  Less  than 
500,000  pieces.    11/  Includes  quantities  for  "roll -your- own"  cigarettes.    12/  Conversion  factor  of  1.0  pounds  equals  1,000  pieces  where 
countries  reported  production  in  terms  of  pounds  or  metric  tons.    13/  Includes  water  pipe  tobacco,  tobac,  kerf  and  hookah. 
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